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friends, in the cities. Quite a few were making their way directly to the West.
Captain Weisspapier thought they were Poles. We stopped, and I questioned the people. They were poor farmers from the little village of Baberhauser. They had been chased out of their village at night with the aid of hunting dogs. One man showed us the tooth-marks of a large dog on the calf of his leg. The owner of the dog had cried out, "That is revenge for a murdered brother!"
When we stopped before the gates of Wiesenstein, it was already growing dark. A cool evening wind blew down from the mountain tops. We entered the park. There was a faint rustling in the dense rows of bushes and a soughing in the tall old fir trees. Deep shadow lay around the house.
I went upstairs alone to announce the arrival of the visitors to Gerhart Hauptmann, while Paul conducted the others into the hall
"Most honored officers, Mr. President! You are envoys from the great world out there," said the attendant in the style of a chief of protocol receiving a diplomatic mission at the court of a prince. "The master is isolated," he continued glibly. "You really cannot fully appreciate the pleasure that your most welcome visit means to us here at imperiled Wiesenstein, where it has become entirely too quiet of late."
"Imperiled? In what way?" asked the Soviet captain.
Paul smiled roguishly. "Even the best certificate of protection is of no help in an earthquake."
In silence the four men contemplated the art objects in Paradise Hall, which was festively illumined by the light from the chandeliers.
Gerhart Hauptmann was sitting in his accustomed chair when I showed his guests in to him.
Johannes R. Becher bowed and shook the hand extended to him with such joyful impetuosity that the old man was a little startled. Then he introduced the Soviet officers and the German journalist. They all showed sincere respect for Hauptmann.
Chairs were pulled forward, and we sat around the old man in a rough semicircle. And as always at Wiesenstein, he began the conversation.
"I am an old man and no longer have any ambition. But what happens to Germany concerns us all."
While tea was served, he had a letter read that he had written to Maxim Gorki in 1922 when the Russian writer had asked him for active aid during the catastrophic food shortage in the Soviet Union.
"What I said in that letter," Hauptmann continued, "applies at present to our starved and exhausted Germany in the time of its national catastrophe."
Becher's eyes had begun to gleam. "We have indeed become a spiritually and intellectually impoverished people," the Communist lyricist began softly. "That is why we have to come to you, Gerhart Hauptmann! We ask for your help . . ." And gradually bending forward